IN   THE   LOBBY

art and literature and thought, rather than politics,
formed the natural themes of conversation. Another
frequent visitor to the Lobby was Mr. James Knowles,
the editor of the ' Nineteenth Century.' I am sure that
I do not betray any confidence rashly imposed on me
when I say that I have more than once been a medium
of communication between Mr, Knowles and some
statesman of light and leading on either side of the
House, whom the editor of the c Nineteenth Century'
wished to summon from the Treasury Bench or the
Front Opposition Bench, with a view to a conference
in the Lobby, no doubt with regard to some article to
appear in the pages of a certain periodical.

Some years ago one could not go into the Lobby on
any night of important business without meeting Mr.
Frank Harrison Hill, then editor of the * Daily News,'
a man of many friends among Members of the House
on both sides, a leading member of the Reform Club,
and a conspicuous figure in London society. Frank
Hill and his wife had the happy art of giving small and
most agreeable dinner-parties, at which, so far as I can
recollect, no one ever met a nonentity. What pleasant
memories I have of those small dinner-parties! ' Eothen'
Kinglake, Professor Huxley, James Russell Lowell,
Robert Browning, Henry Irving, Chenery (the late
editor of the ' Times,' a marvellous Oriental scholar),
Charles Dilke, William Black, Henry James (the novel-
ist), Charles Russell (now Lord Chief Justice of Eng-
land), Sir John Pope Hennessy; these are but a few
names which just occur to my memory of the many
distinguished men whom I used to meet in that delight-
ful flat in the Victoria Street quarter. Hill wrote at
one time a wonderful series of * Political Portraits,'
which were published anonymously in the * Daily News.'
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